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HE? LECTIOKS ON JtrVENAl. 
Semper e!:o niiditor tantum? niinquamne 

reponam, 
Vt^xatus toties 

Frequently have I been annoyed, 
and sometimes provoked, bv bearing 
the most Artil aspersions profiisely la- 
vished on the works of the immortal 
JuvtiijI, by persons incapable of judg- 
ing of the real merits of that Author ; 
but perhaps, my fondness and pjvtiality 
for that Prince of Satirists, have con- 
trijuted not a little to excite my 
vexation and chagi-in. From the mi- 
ntlte detiils given by our Author, 
of the yillanies, and iniquities that 
were practised in his days, some of 
his accusers have been led to believe 
that he had something more than a 
mefe theoretic knowledge of the de- 
jpravity of the times, and have there- 
fore affixed to him tlie degrading 
titlte, of having been " a rakiih de- 
bauchee." Now, partly a desire to 
pay some little trihute of gratitude 
to thememory of Juvenat, as a cpm- 
pensation for the instruction and de- 
light which his pages iiave often af- 
forded me ; and partly a wish 
to endeavour to free his character 
from this stigma, have induced me 
to hazard these reflections and to lay 
ttiem before the tribunal of public 
scrutiny, through tlie medium of your 
magazine, which, I trust, will always 
c(»itinue to be a repository of eru- 
dition and instruction. Even suppos ng 
him to have been practically acquaiuled 
with the iniquities of liis times, he, 
on that account is certainly entitled 
to extraordinary merit, for having 
rescued himself' from the Fnrtex of 
licentiousness, and standing forth as 
the castigator and exuoser of lewd- 
ness, in order to excite » disgust of 
it in his well disposed reader*; How- 
ever, instances could be adduced, of 
persons being able to dispiay in for- 
cible and glowing language, c.f eum- 
stahces with which it never could be 
conceived they had the slightest prac- 
tical acquaintance, and minmely describ- 
ing the vicious habits of the times, 
and the compunction and remorse ge- 
nerally attendant oh the practice of 
them ; and wlio would insinuate these 



are any thing else than theoretip de- 
scriptions ? 'Tlie great Sterne (though 
not exactly a case in point,) who 
stands unrivalled in pathetic descrip- 
tions, appears to have been " an ac- 
tor only ;" as some late accounts prove 
him tp have been a person of the 
most obdurate insensibility. '1 he pro- 
fligacy of the tiroes was too bare- 
faced and glaring, to pass unnoticed, 
even by a common observer; and 
the incensed Satirist, vpas obliged to 
make use of language, which was 
sanctioned by tlie licentiousjless, and 
lewdness of the age; 'whfn, no in- 
nuendoes, nothing but plain undisguised 
truth, could be attended with any tjf ne- 
ficial eAiect. Notwithstanding, 1 allow. 

Si foret hoc noetnim fatodilatus in scviuji, 
Detertret sibi Bjulta, reciderct omiie 

qiiqd ultra 
Piidorem trahcretur. 

His obscenities,however, arecompletf ly 
counterbalanced; by the sound morality 
which pervades the greater part of bis 
works; and the christian reader, tiwugh 
aided and enlightened by the bright 
lustre of Revelation, may be put to thp 
blush, when he linds bis vices and 
irregularities not only censured and 
satirized ; but himsell equalled in the 
most virtuous conceptions, and moral 
reflections, \)y a being assisted merely 
by iht: faint rays oi natutai Religiov. 
for .luvenal not only lashes at the 
vices of his own, but (1 am sorry 
to say) of our times also. At presen't 
one or *wq instances tnust sufficed 
VHiat author has so convincingly and 
so beautifully iliustratetl tiie fiitility oi 
tho^e transie^it and temporal qualihca- 
tions, which mankind, extu nnv; so ea- 
gerly desire, and so ardently aspire after, 
as Juvciial has done, in that Sermonic 
Lecture, his tenth Satire ! when, at 
the hazard of his existence, he cen- 
sured a vicious Emperor, for invest- 
ing one of the Histrionic tribe* 
with tlie first offices of state, hovr 
applicable, to the present day ! for 
we see, not exactly a stage-jaiay^r 

* The Classical scholar is too well 
acquainted with this stiorv. to needanjp 
psii'ticular iilustvation. 
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but, as Peter Plymley asserts, ■" a joker 
of jokes, an Epigrammatist &c. &c."f 
not only honoured with higli prefer- 
ment, butlavishing some of the Nation's 
wealtli on iwHomsoever he pleases, 
and, indisputably evident it must ap- 
i>ear, that llie worthless and incapable, 
occupy those high stations, and re- 
putable employments in the state, which 
slibuld be entrusted to none "but the 
in^ienuous and capable, especially in 
times so momentous as the present. 
Though not ' blind to his iiefects. 
Wire 1 possessed ot talents adequate 
to eulogise Juvenal suitably as he 
deserves, I would summon them all 
up' to my aid ; and in doing so, 1 
would consider myself honourably em- 
ployed. This must suffice however 
for the present. At some future period, 
perhaps' I may submit to the public, 
reflections on tiie same author.'; pro- 
vided these are deemed worthy of 
s place in your impartial publication. 
Yours, M. F. 



ON THE EPISTLES OF PHALARIS. 

THE dispute conceniing the authen- 
ticity of the epistles that go under 
the name of the celebrated tyftint of 
Agrigentum, has been long since de- 
cided: and learned men are now fully 
agreed that they are spurious, being, 
most probably, the production of some 
©f the later Greek sophists, who either 
thrpugh love of money, or for atrial 
pf his own ingenuity, has imposed on 
the literary world the essay of his 
imagination as a compilation of the 
genuine letters of Pbalaris. 

In our own days, such deceptions 
are common, and are so easily detected 
0iat they scaretij deserve the name 
«f fraud. They are iotended by the 
authipr and considered by his reader 
as a means of conveying information 
so as to attract attention and arrest 
curiosity more strongly llian if <ie- 
fivered by himself. They may be 
compared toinscriptions on monuments 
the wor^ of which are suppos«id to 
proceed from, the body enclosed, and 
tor this reason, make a mote lively 
impression on our minds. 

Viewed in this light I have admired 

f Peter Plimley's letter to his brother 
Abraham in the couoti^. 



the ingenuity with which the writer of 
het epistles has depicted a likeness of 
a tyrant ; how strongly he has marked 
those lines which determine tine charac- 
ter; how well he has expressed the 
ccnfending passions which agitiite his 
breast ; and the strange though natural 
inconsistency which forces htm fre- 
qpfrntly to act in a manner so dissonant 
to the feelings of his heart, and the 
determination of his better judgment. 

The account we have of the ex- 
traordiiiary character who forms the 
subject of the letters is very short and 
unsatisfactory. Little more is known 
of him than that he was a native of 
Crete, and in consetjuence of one of 
those civil commotions, which eternally 
agitated every Grecian citj', that wa's 
not bound down bv the chains of 
despotism, he retires! to Agrigentum 
in alicily, wliere he found means to 
usurp the Government, and not only 
added one to the list of tyrants, of 
which, as the I..atin historian says, no 
country was ever more fertile, but, 
if we may cre<Ut the accounts given 
by fevery 'antient author by whom he 
is' mentioned, he surpassed them all 
in iAgeiiious refinemeuts of cruelty. 

Yet if we are to believe the writer 
of these letters, many splendid qua- 
lities broke out from among the midst 
of his. vices. Superior abilities as a 
statesman and general m;^t belong to 
every usurper, as they aVe the only 
means by which he can acquire and 
possess absolute dominion. But he is 
represented as possessing in ^ very 
high decree some of the domestic rh'- 
tucs, which ale genei-ally supposed to 
bloom only in the htnubler scents of 
private retirement, *:ut to be too 
tender to endure the storms and ex- 
posure of an exalted situation. His 
letters to his wife and his son, d<» 
honour to the heart tliat conceived 
and the head that formed them ; and 
it cannot but excite our regret that 
the roan so weil calculated to con- 
stitute the felicity of a domestic so- 
ciety, should prefer to become th« 
cause of a nation's miseries and ihe 
object of its execrations. The' fol- 
lowing are translations of the letters 
alluded to. 

TO PAUROWS. 

" Both your parents, my son, merit 
your love and higliest respect, on 
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account of tliefaToiirsyou have receiv- 
ed ti'oin tliose to whom you owe ywur 
birth and so maiij oilier b^tietits. 
Yet a preference is certainly dlie to 
a motlier beyond a father: lor liis 
claijns to your gratitude for the cares 
of education are by no means equal 
to hers. A motiier, besides tlie pat lis 
of birtli aiid the cares of infancy, en- 
dures a tJiousaiid other anxieties; a 
father on tae contrary, wliiioiit ex- 
periencing any of these troubles, reaps 
the benelits and comfort of m.Uurer 
years, refined and perfected by edu- 
<;ati<Mi. I'o you, above all otliers, 
should your mother be dear ; as <lurjng 
my baiiisliment she alone uniler« ent 
the cares of both parents, il is your 
duty, tljerefore, to repay to her alone 
the gratitude due to both your pa- 
TentST your obligation to jour father 
will be fulfilled by your attentions 
to herl I claim nothing niore tor my- 
self, if you perform tliis part of vonr 
duty; on the contrary, your ki'idjjess 
to her will be felt and acknowledged 
as a henctit by ine. Consider also 
liow becoming it will be in you, if 
the firiit display of your good ia- 
tentious toward* your father, be shewn 
in makirig a return to your motlver 
tor all the cares slie has so lavislily 
bestowed {bj you." 

TO THE SAME. 

"1 have received the crown which you 
teut loe, of six huiulred niina weiglit ; 
and have accepted it, both on account 
of tlie good omen, luul from my 
regarcl lo hia> who sent it. After 
bav'uia; worn it the day on which I 
odl-red a sacrtioe lo the gods of 
cur ancestors for the victory over the 
Leontines, I sent it as a present to 
your nioll>cr Erjthia. 1 know no 
]>er;<o(i who so well deserves such an 
oijument as a mother. You inay ren- 
fter yourself a more beautiful and 
btjuourabie cro'.vu to us, if your sen- 
tiiHails are siiitable to the glory of 
your piuents." 

TO THE SAME. 

" Y'ou havp oljtained the rights d'Ue 
bv -a father to a son, my Paurulas ; 
you are wrong in not repayuig tiiosc 
Sue by yon to your fatlier, wlien 
voH liare" it in your power. I hear 
that you neglect your studies ; a fault 
tor which 1 have had cause for fre- 
quent blame. Should yoa be delicient 



in this part of your duly, I shall pay 
but little regard to the rest. Be 
assured, if you gratify my wish, that 
the advantages of Kducatioa will ac- 
cru>', not to me who receive, but 
to you who bestow the favour." 

TOERYTHIA. 

" I have io return you many thanks, 
iny Elrythia, both for myself and for 
our son whom I left with you. For 
myself, because during my banishment 
you preferred to rem:.in a widow, 
rather tiiaa marry another, notwithstand- 
ing the many proposals made to you. 
For my son, because you were to him 
a mother, a nurse and a fother : you 
preferred no husband to Phalaris, no 
son to Paurolas. Instead of a se- 
cond husband, retaining your affection 
for the first ; instead of another son, 
prieserving the offspring of your first 
marriage. Continue still for both our 
sakes to bestow these favours on him 
until he shall have attained an age 
which will render bim independent 
of Our care. I make this request of 
you so earnestly, not as if 1 doubted 
the tenderness of a mother, and, such 
a mother, but as a father anxious for 
bis o»ly son. From your own feelings 
you can form a judgment of a parent's 
fears for his children, and will grant 
me your pardon for the manner in 
«-liicli I write coijcerning him. Farc- 

Wi'll." 

Otiier letters on the same subject 
express siraiiar sentiments. Those also 
to his Irlends are etjuaily admirable 
for llieir sentiments and the elegance 
of the language in which they are 
expressed. That addl•es^ed to a phy- 
sician who had attended hira during 
a severe illness is peculiarly worthy 
of notice. It is strongly expressive 
of the fears and suspicions he en- 
tt'itiine^l of all around him. 

TQ POLYCUTUS. 

I know not, I'olyclitus.whcther I ouglit 
more to admire your ski.l or lideiity. 
The one has trimnp'ied over a dead- 
ly disease, the other has ttvnght you to 
reject the honour bestowed on the 
slayer of a tyrant. Yonr justice in- 
cited by both of these has rescued 
me from the assault of a double en- 
emv, the attack of an inevitable dis- 
temper, and the designs of my enemies. 
For had the disease been fatal, it 
was completely in your power, by 
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permitting it to take its course, to 
have obtained the character of a 
destroyer of tyrants ; had it been other- 
wise, you might have easily effected 
the same purpose, by administe ring 
improper drugs, as I took with con- 
fidence every medicine you ottered. 
But you scorned to prefer unjust 
gain, to real glory : perhaps also from 
a principle of piety you thought that 
the disease which delivered me into 
your hands, was not a proper means 
for putting an end to a tyrant. Being 
tlierefore m your power to treat me 
as you pleased, I can never malve 
you a return equal to your merits, 
and can only say, that your sen- 
timents are worthy of the deity 
fromiwhom you have received your 
sfrill. However together with these 
well merited praises I have sent you 
as proofs of my gratitude, four cups 
of pure gold, two silver bowls of 
superior worknKUiship, ten pair of 
glass goblets, twenty young slaves, 
and fifty thousand pieces of silver. 
I have also written to Teucer the pre- 
sident of my household to allow you 
a pension equal to what the captains 
of my fleet, my life guards and the 
colonels of the rest of my ibrees 
receive. To these, for want of other 
means, let me add, the acknowledge- 
ment ef my uiability to bestow on you 
a reward equal to your services." 

In a subsequent letter he pardons a 
conspirator who had been clearly con- 
victed of a . design against his life, 
through the intercession «t Polyclitus. 

He appears also to have, been a 
lover and encourager of literature in 
all its branches. He endeavoured to 
persuade men of learning to settle at 
Agrigentum, but seems to have been 
generally unsuccessful. None of the 
philosopners except Pytiiagoras, seem 
to have acted with the magnanimity 
of Plato, in exposing llieir lives through 
a desire of reclaiming a tyrant. From 
Abaris the Scythian he received an 
answer to a proposal of this nattircr 
which, if the letter be genuine, re- 
flects little credit on tl)e writer's cha- 
racter. In several' parts of his cor- 
respondence, both with the philoso- 
phers and others, he confesses that 
bejretains the goverament which he 
liad usurped, not through, any grati- 
fication he enjoys from it, but from 



the fear of the consequences attending 
his abdication ; thus illustratitig the 
celebrated saying of Solon, "that 
a tyranny is like a fair garden, plea- 
sant to enter, but impossible to be 
left." 

But all his good qualities are tar- 
nished by his cruelty ; which he ap- 
pears to have exerted in many cases 
from a Gowviolion of tlie necessity of 
exhibiting dreadful examples to other», 
but frequently it seems to have been 
the natural effect of his own disposi- 
tion. Of his love of cruelty and his 
wish to be a complete master of the 
art of ingeniotisly tormenting, we have 
a well known proof in the story of 
Perillus, but some of his letters show 
still more curious indications of ills skill 
in that diabolical science. The follow- 
ing may serve for specimens, 

TO ALCIBIUS. 

" Polyclitus the Messenian whoin yoti 
accused of treason to your citizens, 
has restored me from a dangerous 
malady. I know that this will excite 
your lam"ntalions and tears. For not 
even Esculapius the inventor of medi- 
cine, together with all the rest of the 
Gotis can cure you. Art removes 
the weakness of the body, death 
alone is the physician of the soul. 
Wherefore for your uiant and great 
offences committed against" me, not by 
constraint but inclination, you niay 
depend on my administering this re- 
medy." 

TO EVENUS. 

" I was at first incliiied to kill your 
son, whom I had taken prisoner, on 
account of his treatment of the cap- 
tains of my ships. 1 afterwards re- 
pented and spared his life ; for i would 
rather torment you by permitting him 
to live, than him by putting him to 
death. Farewell." 

TO HEROblCUS. 

"Some persons when injured, conceal 
their intention of vengeance, that they 
may fall upon the offenders unawares. 
I, on tlie contrary, esteem it dis- 
honourable to attack an enemy when 
unprepared. Wherefore as I have been 
injured by you, I forewarn you to be 
upon your guard; I give you this 
notice, that previous to its infliction, 
the fear of punishment, ^ atjd when it 
comes, the punishment itself may tor- 
ture you." 
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These quotations are sufficient to 
show the cliaracier of the hook. If 
it was written, as is hinted already, 
with the design of conveying a use- 
ful lesson, it answers this purpose com- 
pletely. No (ieclamation against ty- 
ranny could excite greater honw aid 
disgust than the perusal of this volume. 
Considered in this view, it would be 
well worth recommending it to the per- 
usal of young persons, at a time when 



tyranny is making such dreadful 
strides to unirerssl dominion, and 
when the spirit of liberty, tlie only 
power capaole of arresting its progress 
seems to -be sedulously reprfcssed and 
stifled, by those who atifect to be 
its defenders. I'he languiige is pure j 
the stile exhibits lo a great degree 
that pithy terseness which is the peculiar 
beauty of Attic coinpoalion^ 



REVIEW or NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



The Bard of Eritii and other Poems, 
mostly National. By James M'fhn- 
ry. Stm/th if LyOtis, duodecimo, p.p. 
80 ; price 3». id. 
rpHE Bard of Erin, and several 
JL other small Poems, by Mr. M' 
Henry, have recently been published 
in Belfast. To dwell with severity on 
productions, composed under disadvan- 
tages of a peculiar nature, as ttie 
Author states, and by a young mail, 
Would be an invidious task, and very 
distressing to the writer of this review; 
Yet however an allowablfe partiality 
to an Irishman's compositions may lead 
us to praise, truth and taste require 
also, to condemn : and wli^re faults 
are manifest it is necessary to point 
them out. The author who shows a 
good deal of poetic genius, may hnd 
benefit, the public something to gAjide, 
in a review of these poenis. The 
Bard of Erin consisting of 154 lines, 
is not distinguished by much originality 
of thought, or strength of idea ; tiie 
line?s flow easily, but there are words 
in it, and expressions, not quite war- 
ranted by the usages of the English 
language, or at least tliey are inelegant. 

"Rocks and Woods their glimmering 
shades bestdmeit, 

OTBrcoine with care, 
Oft Erin's genius feels thy iofluenee okac," 
aie expressions we do not read with 
pleasure. The passage however, be- 
ginning, " ye guardian spirits of my 
country say," is good and spirited ; 
the term, barbarity, is nevertheless ex- 
tremely obscure, as it is very doubt- 
ful, to know the period, or the manner 
of Ireland's becoming barbarous ac- 
cordujg to the author's description. 



The same remark applies to "hostile 
ignorance." 

We have the hues further on ; 
" Nor feared iu numtibrs all his soul to 

give. 

Sure from his sacred function then to 

This is not elevatihg the character 
of the bard ; we would much rather 
have seen the second tine run thus ; 

" And taught his country's acts in ver»e 
to live. 

Taste hanging on the strings like 
dew on the plain, is not a happy 
image, (line 45) 
The line 

" Neglect, leA&A breaks your heart and mine,*' 
is not poetical, and the whole part 
from line 20 to 50, though far from 
wanting merit, disappoints from an 
indefiniteness of term and meaning, 
and we can only gather, that Ireland 
was once covered with gloiy, an4 
that baiharity and iguorance have in- 
jured her. 

The poet then com{4ains of the 
disadvantages of hii situation, and irt- 
forms us that love, a^id a wish for 
fame, first prompted his verse, and 
coinpares himself, we do not see with 
what justice, to Caithslore, au Irish 
Chieftain, who fell in Kwtle. 

The passage bcginnhig at line 85, 
has some parts extremely good, and 
the sentiment and feeling disjitaytiti 
are highly deserving approbation. 

" Hbwe'er I stand, my forKlne's bolts 

severe, 
Sti!) iny degraded country flraiTS tbp tc»r« 
How long lerne'sgenius wilt tSou mourn, 
The wreaths of all thy itiiciuit f,\otw» 

torn! 



